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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Two yrs ago this wk the Ger- 
man Empire had crumbled, the 
capital city was in flames; des- 
perate troops fought blindly in a 
battle that was already lost. Now, 
on the eve of a significant an- 
niversary, Germany remains. one 
of the sorest spots in all Europe; 
its troubled and uncertain future 
the great question-mark in all 
endeavors at world unity. 

There can be no real recovery 
in Europe unless and until Ger- 
many recovers. For the reich 
remains the essential key to 
normalcy for neighboring nations. 
And there seems no present pros- 
pect that Germany’s conquerors 
will unite on a workable plan to 
revive industrial economy. 

In truth, the problem is not a 
simple one. HITLER went to war 
in °39 to provide “living room” for 
some 69 million German people 
who then occupied an area of 
more than 180,000 sq mi. The new 
Germany has shrunk a fourth in 
area. When war prisoners are 
released and processes of repa- 
triation are completed Germany, 
in her shrunken area, will show 
a population increase—possibly an 
add’l 2 million persons. This is 
the ironical product of the HITLER 
hullabaloo. 

But it is more than that. It is 
also the pressing problem of Ger- 
many’s conquerors. Were the sit- 
uation merely one of density of 
population, a solution would be 
more obvious. It goes deeper than 
that. True, the density will be 
2%2 times that presently found in 


France, more than 3 times as 
great as in Poland. A sq kilo- 
meter of German land cannot 
adequately support 200 persons. 
But it is the nature of the popu- 
lation that gives deepest concern. 
In perhaps no other European 
country has the population be- 
come so unbalanced. Germany 
has far too many unemployables. 
They are a drain upon the pro- 
ductive potentials of the nation. 

“If there are too many persons 
in congested Germany, then move 
some of them out.” That is 
simple to say but not so simple to 
put into operation. Other nations 
seek as immigrants the same type 
of individual that Germany must 
retain if she holds any hope of 
industrial revival. The French 
Foreign Minister Brpautr has said 
that his country has room for 
a million Germans. True, but 
France does not seek the surplus 
women, the aged and infirm. She 
doesn’t “éven care especially about 
German families. Her need is for 
young men who will marry 
French girls and add to the glory 
and strength of the _ tri-color. 
What is true of France may be 
said equally of her neighbors, 
and in some degree of Argentina 
and other S American countries 
seeking to increase their popu- 
lations. Germany’s surplus un- 
employables appear to be a uni- 
versal drug on the mkt. 

Meanwhile, restless but essen- 
tially docile Germans wait for 
their conquerors to decide what 
is to be done about them. 
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SHIFTING SANDS 


Used car. prices, which 
slumped somewhat with the 
optimistic forecasts of motor 
makers around Ist of the yr, 
are again ascending. Dis- 
couraged by long wait for new 
vehicles, prospects turn to 
such used cars as mkt affords, 
paying, in some cases, more 
than list price of new models. 
Observers point cynically to 
unusual number of virtually 
new °46 models displayed in 
used-car lots, tagged at fan- 
tastic premium prices... In- 
cidentally, statistical firm of 
R L Polk & Co reports less 
than 800,000 passenger cars 
scrapped in past 2 yrs — a 
record low since registration 
records began in ’24...U S 
Dep’t of Agriculture reports 
that 8,000 frozen-food locker 
plants now serve 3.3 million 
customers. Wall St Jnl esti- 
mates 10% of population pa- 
tronize locker plants. Thou- 
sands more have private 
locker facilities ... HARLAN MIL- 
LER, Des Moines Register, esti- 
mates that the current Rus- 
sian crisis is 
the 967th 
the world 
has met in 
the last 
2800 yrs. 
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Mrs Arpa de ACOSTA BRECKINRIDGE, 
director of Eye Bank for Sight 
Restoration, N Y: “Thru our great 
good fortune modern surgical 
science now empowers the least of 
us to leave to our fellow men, when 
we die, a gift like the gifts of God 
—sight.” 1-Q 

“a ” 

T M CutLium, Dallas, Tex, vet- 
eran civic leader and originator of 
Nat'l Baseball Wk: “I believe if 
all boys played themselves tired 
at baseball thru-out the summer 
we wouldn’t have juvenile crime 
problems...Boys whorsleep well 
from healthy recreation don’t prowl 
at night or lie awake thinking up 
new mischief.” (Quoted ‘in Sport- 


ing Goods Dealer.) 2-Q 
4“ ” 

Rev Ros’t JAS McCRACKEN: “Car- 

lyle’s caustic comment on condi- 


tions in the U S during the last 
quarter of the 19th century—Stom- 


ach well alive; soul dead,’—still 
has pertinence.” 3-Q 
Davin Lorp, noted radio and 


screen writer: “There is no satis- 

faction in writing for pictures. You 

bat your brains out writing and 37 

guys before you and 52 after you 

all work on the same script. It’s 

no good.” 4-Q 
“ ” 

PauL H GrirFrirH, American Le- 
gion comdr, speaking on _ inter- 
American relations at Mexico City 
luncheon: “Our joint efforts re- 
sulted in the crushing of the 
monstrous pagan evils of Nazism, 
Fascism and Nipponism by force 
of arms. Today a new evil ide- 
ology is rising in the world...We 
must resolutely take a common 
stand against the march of this 
world-wide philosophy of destruc- 
tion.” 5-Q 


Dr ALLAN FROMME, conducting 
adult psychology class, “Adventures 
Into the Mind,” over WMCA: “It 
is when frustration is felt most 
keenly that we search most des- 
perately for reasons outside of our- 
selves to explain what has hap- 
pened.” 6-Q 

4“ ” 

Tom Crark, U S Att’y Gen’, pre- 

dicting that stand taken by Pres 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








TrRUuMAN against communism “will 
go down in history as the Truman 
doctrine”: “The Monroe doctrine 
...was aimed at the encroaching 
army of tsars. The Truman doc- 
trine...is aimed at the encroach- 
ing arm of communism.” 7-Q 

Dr RaLpH McDONALD, 
dep’t of higher education, Nat'l 
Education ass’n: “There is some- 
thing wrong in our basic thinking 
about teaching. We set up teachers 
colleges on a cheaper basis than 
our other colleges and univ’s... 
We spend twice as much to edu- 
cate a raiser of pigs in an agri- 
cultural school as we do a teacher 
of children in a teachers college.” 
(Quoted by AVERY WITTENBERGER, 
Milwaukee Jnl.) 8-Q 


“ ” 


exec-sec’y 


Dr GooprIcH C SCHAUFFLER, Port- 
land, Ore, former chief of obstet- 
rics and gynecology for the China 
mission of UNRRA: “A little 
broader, kinder appreciation of the 
motivation and needs of these 
desperately poor people will ac- 
complish more than all our fabu- 
lous gifts.” 9-Q 

Dr HAMILTON BaltLey, London 
surgeon who recently massaged 
heart of “dead” patient for 12 min’s 
until beats were restored, when 
asked if patient knew the facts: 
“It would not be humane to tell 
him. It would be a tremendous 
shock.” 10-Q 

ANNE O’HaRE McCormick, N Y 
newspaper-woman and delegate to 
UN Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization: “Russia isn’t 
ready to fight, has no will to fight 
and will back down before any 
threat of a list-class scrap.” 11-Q 








CLAUDETTE COLBERT, film actress, 
explaining sprained thumb follow- 
ing Sun Valley, Idaho vacation: 
“I sat on it while skiing.” 12-Q 

Jos L WIrRTHLIN, Salt Lake City, 
lst counselor in presiding bishopric 
of Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 
church at annual gen’l conference: 
“We are spending more money for 
intoxication than for education. 
The time is now come when we 
call it a gen’l delinquency because 
it involves adults as well as 
youth.” 13-Q 

Eva L Younc, 75, Oklahoma City, 
retired osteopath and bicycle en- 
thusiast who still pedals to grocery 
store each day: “I don’t like to 
walk. And driving an automobile 
is just too dangerous for a woman 
of my age.” 14-Q 

Father Dan LANNING, Mission, 
Texas priest who plans early trip 
to Washington to sell public school 
military training plan to congres- 
sional house committee on armed 
services: “Enforced military train- 
ing — away from the home — is a 
psychological flop. Our army 
should be an integral part of our 
social structure and by making 
every mother’s son a soldier you 
would elevate soldiers to the social 
level of everyone else.” 15-Q 


“ ” 





Col LEon W Gray, winner in last 
summer’s Bendix jet plane race 
from Los Angeles to Cleveland: 
“Jet planes capable of 4,000 mph 
will ultimately be able to circle the 
earth in 6 hrs.” 16-Q 

Bossy Driscoiy, film juvenile 
whose salary exceeds $500 wkly, 
explaining request that parents in- 
crease wkly allowance to $1.50: 
“(I need it) because of the rising 
cost of candy bars and other ne- 
cessities.” 17-Q 

D S McKenzie, sales mgr, Gen’l 
Electric’s plastics divisions, offer- 
ing discouragement to those who 
dream of plastic dwellings: “There 
are only 2 parts of a house that 
can’t be made of plastics—the tur-@ 
nace and the wiring. But if you 
tried to build an ordinary $6,500 
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house out of plastics, it would cost 
18-Q 


LYLE Kocu, St Paul, Minn, dean 
of men at Hamlin Univ: “Differing 
home backgrounds account for dif- 
ferent behavior among high school 
students. Some parents neither 
develop responsibility in their chil- 
dren nor require of them a suitable 
standard of conduct.” 19-Q 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN, film actor: “It’s 
easy for old men to get indignant 
and create war. But young men 
have the disagreeable job of bleed- 
ing to death.” (Quoted by Ear. 
Witson, syndicated col.) 20-Q 

H E Humpureys, Jr, U S Rubber 
Co: “Big business makes the head- 
lines, but small business makes the 
nation.” 21-Q 

Geo BERNARD SHAW, famed Brit- 
ish playwright: “To me, belief in 
individual survival is horror. To 
realize that, think not of your own 
individual survival but of mine. 
Imagine GBS initials going on thru 
centuries! Could you bear it?” 22-Q 


“ ” 


Sen Jos H BALL, of Minn, pioneer 


nat’l group to keep the peace, 
urging removal of UN veto powers: 
“The veto must go. Unless the 
veto power is changed, the organi- 
zation can be nothing but an im- 
potent debating society.” 23-Q 


“ ” 


*s for American participation in inter- 


Gen’l GEO MARSHALL, Sec’y of 
State: “The American soldier in 
Japan costs the American taxpayer 
an average of $1,000 a mo.” 24-Q 

Dr JOHN FREDERICK ERDMANN, N Y 
surgeon, celebrating his 83rd birth- 
day in good health: “Of course I 
have been happy and interested in 
my work, and I haven’t gone off 
and horsed around at the night 
clubs.” 25-Q 

Prof J S G BoLTon, chairman of 
English dep’t, Skidmore College, 
declaring students are interested in 
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Shakespeare’s work not because of 
poetry of the plays, but because of 
the women in them: “Portia talks 
the way the modern college student 
would like to talk.” 26-Q 

ESLANDA ROBESON, wife of singer 
PauL RosBeEsON, speaking at Colum- 
bia Univ: “I’ve been in the Soviet 
Union loose among communists 
without bodyguards, but in Missis- 
sippi I need lots of protection. If 
I wander around and it is dark 
enough, I am in danger.” 27-Q 

Dr Lovis’ BrInstock, rabbi of 
Temple Sholom, Chicago: “A hus- 
band and wife must resolve to keep 
on growing together, no matter 
how long they live.” (Dr Brnstock 
listed 9 addit’l commandments for 
a happy marriage: expect imper- 
fection; fight monotony; respect 
differences in taste, temperament 
and thought; develop common in- 
terests; establish real partnership; 
be generous; keep in-laws out of 
picture; respect personal privacy; 
and be truthful.) 28-Q 

Gen’l Dwicut D EISENHOWER: 
“Altho Lincoln said a house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand, 
he did not say 2 houses differently 
built, painted different colors could 
not stand together in a big st.” 29-Q 

Sir RAMISWAMI MUDALIAR, pres, 
UN Economic and Social Council: 
“The UN will succeed if enough 


people spend restless’ days and 
sleepless nights worrying about 
it.” 30-Q 


“ ” 


Dr Ros’t D FOowLer, atomic re- 
search expert, Johns Hopkins Univ, 
explaining what nuclear physi- 
cists are doing when they use 
cyclotron in their efforts to dis- 
cover what is in the atom: “It is 
a dark night. There is a small 
opening in a barn in a field, with 
an animal in it. Thru the opening, 
you try to hit the animal with a 
tennis ball. After throwing a few 
million you finally get some thru 
the hole. Finally, one of them will 


Lucy Hirt.e, Editor 





bounce off the animal, back out 
thru the hole. By smelling the ten- 
nis ball, you try to guess what kind 
of animal it is.” 31-Q 

CLARENCE W JOHNSON, Seattle, 
Wash, traveling salesman, recall- 
ing “good old days” when seasoned 
travelers carried own safety ropes 
in luggage: “The old-time sales- 
man had to know all the angles. A 
bad fire was always a real danger 
in the days when most country 
hotels were made of wood.” 32-Q 


‘“ ” 


KinG Paut I of Greece: “Modern 
kings must earn their keep to 
survive. Our family motto is ‘My 
strength is the love of my people’ 
—and actions speak louder than 
words.” 33-Q 

BERNARD BarRvucH, American mbr 
of UN Atomic Commission: “Every 
man has a right to an opinion, but 
no man has a right to be wrong 
in his facts.” 34-Q 

Officials of organizing committee 
for 1948 Olympics in England, dis- 
pelling fears that Britain’s hold- 
down on mass appeal sports in 
midwk might affect internat’l 
meet: “Prime Minister Attlee as- 
sured us gov’t support in playing 
host to the games and we have 
rec’d no word to the contrary. 
Therefore, we have gone ahead 
with full speed and see no reason 
to justify any fear that the Olym- 
pics would be cancelled, postponed 
or moved to another country.” 35-Q 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, former Brit- 
ist Prime Minister, threatening 
withdrawal of Conservative sup- 
port of draft bill if Labor gov’t. re- 
duces proposed period of military 
training from 18 mo’s to 12: “This 
is another example of the policy 
of scuttle before anything that 
looks difficult, which has charac- 
terized the Socialist administration 
and which in less than 2 yrs 
has reduced us from our victory 
to our present confusion and 
disrepute.” 36-Q 
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The Next Depression?—Bearps- 
LEY RuML, Cosmopolitan, 4-’47. 


If I had to say precisely when 
the next depression will come, I’d 
say, “April 15th, 1948, shortly after 
3 o'clock in the afternoon.” 

But of course “it ain’t neces- 
sarily so”"—for 2 reasons. My out- 
look is based on what I have ob- 
served and on what I suspect and 
on what I guess. But there are 
lots of things I don’t know. 

The 2nd reason is that it need 
not come. We can do something 
about making the future different 
from what it may be. True, we 
live in a world of causation, but 
not absolutely. The future does 
not flow directly from the past; 
the mind and will of man inter- 
vene. That’s why thinking about 
the future is worth while. 

How will the depression come? 
Will it come as a result of a plague, 
a swarm of insects, a drought, an 
icecap coming down from _ the 
North? No, the depression will 
not come in any of these ways. 
These terrors of a _ prescientific 
world are no longer feared. 

Or will it be the result of a great 
banking failure, an industrial col- 
lapse, disorder in internat’l cur- 
rency relationships, a flight to gold, 
a gen’l strike, wide-spread civil 
disturbance? No, the social and 
economic terrors of earlier decades 
seem entirely out of the picture. 

When the depression comes, it 
will come as a spasm after a long 
period of creeping and wasting 
paralysis of both consumption and 
employment. There will be no spe- 
cific event, no catastrophe, no bolt 
from the blue. But instead, on 
this April afternoon in 1948, some 
prominent Name will cry out, “For 
goodness sakes, this is no recession 
we're having—it’s a depression!” 

That’s the way the Depression of 
1948 will come—if it comes at all. 






AGE—Youth—1 

I heard one man who was grow- 
ing old and cynical say that he had 
consolation in the knowledge that 
yrs were no respecter of persons, 
that they were adding to every- 
one’s age just as they were to his. 
—L E Evpanks, “Is Life a Tyrant?” 
Royal Neighbor, 4-’47. 


AMBITION—2 

Every man should find time at 
some hr of the day to take a fresh 
look at the road map of his am- 
bition—Office Appliances. 


ATOMIC ENERGY—3 

Dr Leo Szilard, a top scientist 
in the Manhattan District Project, 
who was discussing atomic energy 
with officials in Washington, told 
this: 

“I met a scientist who did not 
work on the atomic bomb project. 
He asked me about the bomb. I 
asked him—as a scientist who did 
not participate—how he thought 
the bomb was made. He outlined 
his ideas. I checked, found he had 
a simpler method of making the 
A-bomb than any we had devel- 
oped!”—N Y Daily Mirror. 


CHARACTER—Defamed—4 

A man in Boston was once very 
angry about an article which de- 
famed his character. He went to 
Dr Everett and asked his advice as 
to what he should do about it. 

“Nothing,” said Dr Everett. “Half 
the people who got the paper never 
saw the article. Half who read it 
did not understand it. Half who 
did understand it did not believe it. 


Half of those who believed it were 


of no importance anyway.”—MAvuDE 
B Maxey, Christian Home Life. 


CONCEIT—5 

Conceit: A form of I-strain that 
doctors can’t cure—HoraceE McMa- 
HON, in From Gags to Riches, by 
Joey ADAMS, (Frederick Fell) 


DEMOCRACY—6 

Democracy: A form of gov’t in 
which the rich get every considera- 
tion granted the poor.—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


DISCIPLINE—?7 

An efficiency expert interviewing 
the owner of a smiall store said he 
would show him how to increase 
his profits 50%. The proprietor 
ans’d that he knew how, but what 





he needed was soméone to make 
him do it—R & R Magazine. 


EDUCATION—8 

A good education enables a per- 
son to worry about things in all 
parts of the world. — Winnipeg 

(Canada) Tribune. 
They DO Say... | 
According to Bureau of Labor | 
Statistics, 35 out of every 1,000 | 
employed shifted jobs during | 
Jan. And another labor note: ! 
20th Century Fund survey esti- | 
mates average working hrs in | 
50 will be around 41 hrs per | 
wk; in ‘60, around 38 hrs... | 
RN, Jnl for Nurses_ reports | 
startling fact unearthed by U S | 
Army Medical Commission: 90% | 
of population have had polio in | 
sub-clinical form at some time, | 
with resultant permanent im- | 
j munity...Minneapolis Tribune | 
| has requested action from So- | 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
< 


ee ee 


| ciety for Prevention of Spelling 
| Christmas Xmas. Seems that a 
| local drug store was advertising 
| “Bath Xals, 25¢”...Concert Pro- 
| gram Magazines recently queried 
| 2,000 industrialists, business 
| execs and adv men on their mu- 

sical 

15% 


tastes; amazing results: 
prefer classical music... 
New Los Angeles firm, Gadget- 
| of-the-Mo Club, offers to send 
| each mo a “brand new useful 
| gadget whose value positively 
j Will exceed the dues” of $3 
| annually. 

ee ee 


EGO—9 

Ego is about the only thing that 
can continue to grow without nour- 
ishment.—Magazine Digest. 


FAME—10 

When the freshman ret’d a vol 
of Shakespeare to the library he 
was asked what he thought of his 
writing. 

“I don’t see why people make 
such a fuss over his work. All he 
has done is bring together a bunch 
of old, well-known quotations.”— 
Parts Jobber. 


HANDICAPS—11 

Geo Neely never had any partic- 
ular energy until a shot carried 
off one arm. Then he became one 
of the most remarkable athletes 
ever entered in an American col- 
lege. Walter Schroeder, a Kansas 
boy who, after losing a leg... plays 
on a basketball team making 11 
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points in one game with his left 
hand because he has to hold his 
crutch in his right. Or, take Emory 
Moyes, an Ohio lad with infantile 
paralysis, who pitched for his Ger- 
mantown High School team sitting 
down and won 17 games in a row 
with an average of 8 strike outs. 
And there was Louis Pasteur... 
so near-sighted he could not find 
his way around his own laboratory 
without his glasses. There was Wm 
Pitt...who bullied Parliament with 
his crutches. There was Beethoven, 
stone deaf, writing his superb 
“Misson Solemnis” and “Ninth 
Symphony.” And there was Helen 
Keller, without hearing or sight, 
graduating with honors from Rad- 
cliffe College. — Now what’s your 
alibi?—Advertiser’s Digest. 


HOUSING—Shortage—12 

Suggestion for cartoon: One vet 
greets another with: “House it 
with you?”—MARCELENE Cox, Ladies’ 
Home Jnl. 


IDEALS—13 

Time, the careless laundry-man, 
shrinks many of our ideals—B S 
ALDRICH, quoted by WALTER WIN- 
CHELL, syndicated col. 


Back in 1859, Carl Schurz said 
something we could take to heart 
in this early portion of the new yr: 
“Ideals are like stars. You will 
not succeed in touching them with 
your hands. But, like the seafaring 
man on the desert of waters, you 
choose them as your guides, and, 
following them, you will reach your 


destiny.” — T Harry THOMPSON, 
Sales Mgt. 
INCENTIVE—14 


In the word incentive itself, the 
accent, you notice, is on money.— 
Pathfinder. 


INGENUITY—15 


The mother went shopping with 
her small son, Chas. In the store, 
the grocer invited Chas to a hand- 
ful of cherries but the boy seemed 
very backward. 

“Don’t you like cherries?” asked 
the grocer. 

“Yes,” said the boy. 

The grocer put his hand in and 
dumped a generous portion in the 
little fellow’s cap which he had 
promptly held out. Later, his 
mother asked him why he had not 


— — 
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taken the cherries when 1st invited. 
She quickly rec’d the answer, 

“Cause his hand was  bigger’n 

mine.”—Jnl of Education. 


KNOWLEDGE—16 
Knowledge is power—if you know 
it about the right person.—ZInklings. 


LOVE—l17 

If one were given 5 minutes’ 
warning before sudden death, 5 
minutes to say what it had all 
meant to us, every telephone booth 
would be occupied by people try- 
ing to call up other people to 
stammer that they loved them.— 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY, Coronet. 


MANNERS—18 

The test of good manners is to 
ke able to put up pleasantly with 
bad ones.—Liberty. 


In the Country 
The art of traveling in the | 
country lies in getting lost. | 


“ ” 


destroyed, something of beauty | 
goes out of the world. 


“ ” 


| 
| 
| 
Whenever a wild creature is | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Only a townsman thinks a 
| field is ever empty. — BRUCE 
| BLunt, London Daily Express. 19 


CRIGIN—Candidate—20 

In ancient Rome a man cam- 
paigning for office wore a white 
toga and was called candidatus 
(clothed in white); whence the 
English word, candidate——Birming- 
ham News-Age-Herald. 


PERSISTENCE—21 

A famous track coach once said 
that the second wind comes to a 
runner about halfway in the race— 
that it comes about the time the 
race really develops into a contest. 
Watch a mile race. At the quarter, 
all of the runners are going strong. 
At the half, they begin to spread 
out and the rugged, sturdy fellows 
stride steadily and doggedly on. 
Sometimes they run as if in a 
daze; often they falter and almost 
collapse. Then suddenly they come 
to life as if they had been given a 
strong stimulant. They step out 
with more confidence and power, 
and often sweep down the home 
stretch to the tape apparently quite 
fresh after.a gruelling race. They 
had gotten their second wind some- 
time during the race.—Opportunity. 











CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





With the 2nd anniversary of VE 
Day less than a mo away, we are 
just beginning to sense some of 


the irreparable consequences of 
conflict. Milton E Lord and Ken- 
neth R Shaffer, writing in the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, present 
a depressing picture of the havoc 
wrought upon the cultural strong- 
holds of Europe. 

, Poland: estimated 70% 
libraries destroyed or looted. 

Russia: 55 million vol’s destroyed 
in the Ukraine alone. 

Czechoslovakia: half the  li- 
braries and archives gutted. 

England: some 30 great libraries 
severely hit. 

The monks of the Abbey Van 
Verne in Holland hid their rarest 
vol’s in farmhouses. Virtually all 
were destroyed. The same fate be- 
fell many priceless private col- 
lections. The full extent of such 
losses cannot be measured for yrs 
to come. 


The stark tragedy is that the 
bulk of these literary treasures 
once destroyed can never be re- 
placed even in facsimile. There is 
no pattern upon which to recon- 
struct a likeness. They, and their 
cultural content, are gone from 
this earth for all time. 


The authors, concluding, 
observe: “The manuscript, the 
roll, the tablet (precursors of 
books) have often come thru cen- 
turies...The book and the library 
have been safeguarded and re- 
spected, even in war, as the very 
corporate mind of society. In ‘39, 
society...turned upon itself and 
deliberately strove to destroy... 
that mind. It succeeded in a large 
measure.” 

That is a thought upon which to 
dwell as men talk of a thitd and 
infinitely more destructive holo- 
caust. 


of all. 


aptly 

















AVIATION: Individual helicopter 


mf’d by Hoppi - Copters, Inc, 
Seattle, is without conventional 
body, landing gear or instruments. 
Flys straight up or down, forward, 
sideways or backward; “windmills” 
to safe landing in case of engine 
failure. Landing, takeoff possible 
in cleared 30 ft square area. Cruis- 
ing range 200 mi’s on 4 gal gaso- 
line. (A P Dispatch) 


“ ”» 


HEATING -Ventilating: New type 
electric heater is placed within wall 
space. Cold air is drawn thru grill 
near floor, discharged thru grill 
near ceiling. Increased velocity of 
air motion is secured by flue ef- 


fect of vertical shaft, lined with 
insulated metal. Each room has 
its own heater with individual 


thermostat. Such heating is within 
price range of other fuels, pro- 
vided electricity cost is 3¢ a kilo- 
watt hr or less. (H1LToN IRA JONEs, 
Rotarian) 


HANDICAP AIDS: Electric in- 
valid chair can travel 10 m p h 
forward, 4 m p h in reverse. Five 
ft long, 22 in wide, it turns in its 
own length, making it suitable even 
for indoor use. Able to climb 20° 
grade, it has hand and foot brakes. 
Batteries can be recharged over- 
night by plugging into house cur- 


rent. (American Magazine) 
“ ” 
ILLUMINATION: Color hood 


that slips over standard incandes- 
cent lamp bulb is on mkt. Avail- 
able in blue, green, it provides ar- 
tificial daylight for all types of 
exacting work, including matching 
of colors. (York Trade Compositor) 


PAINT: The Miler Corp’n. Chi- 
cago, is now marketing, “Sleek,” a 
new brushless paint which can be 
applied with ordinary cloth. (Tide) 

SPORTING GOODS: New bowl- 
ing scoring device automatically 
registers number of pins down, 
number standing. (Capper’s Wkly) 
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PREACHERS—Praying—22 

A shrewd deacon, celebrated for 
his powers as a_ sermon-tester, 
went to Boston to hear a noted 
preacher. 

The preacher, who softened the 
points of his discourse, was not 
acceptable to the old farmer used 
to sharp preaching. 

Asked how he liked the city 
pastor, the farmer exclaimed: “I 
expect he’s a smart man, right 
enough, but why does he rake with 
the teeth upward?”—PHILIP CLEVE- 
LAND, Pulpit Digest. 


PREJUDICE—23 
Two men were walking along the 
st’s of Warsaw. One of them, 


pointing to a wall-enclosed area, 


asked the other: “What goes on 
inside there?” 

“In there?” repl’d the other. 
“Why that is the ghetto. Inside 


those walls are thousands of Jews. 
They are not allowed to go outside 
of those walls; they are huddled 
together like one big family.” 

After a moments’s reflection, the 
lst man said: “That’s the trouble 
with those Jews. They’re so clan- 
nish.” — Harry Rusy, quoted by 
IrviING HorrmMan, Hollywood Re- 
porter. 


SELF-IMPORTANCE—24 

Some yrs ago, a C & O track 
worker presented his paycheck to 
a small-town grocer to be cashed. 
The grocer scrutinized it care- 
fully. 

“Not good unless countersigned 
by L G Burruss, L B Evans, or 
John Hancock,” he read aloud 
from the face of the check. “These 
must be rather important men on 
the C & O Ry,” he said. 

“I guess they are,” repl’d the 
railroader, “but the check is no 
good unless I sign it with them.” 
—FRANK BALL, Tracks, hm, C & O 
Ry. 


SCIENCE—Development—25 


Otto von Guericke, in studying 
air and it effects, created what is 
said to have been the ist man- 
made vacuum. He made 2 halves 
of a heavy metal sphere, the parts 
that met having been machined so 
accurately that when put together 
they were air-tight. He also in- 
vented a stopcock thru which he 
pumped out the air. “Not all the 
king’s horses can pull them apart,” 
he said. 


“They can’t, eh?” said the King 
of Prussia. “Prove it.” So von 
Guericke attached strong handles 
to the hemispheres. Ten of the 
king’s horses were hitched to each 
hemisphere. For an hr they pulled 
steadily and even jerked. The hem- 
ispheres could not be pulled apart. 
When all present admitted that 
even the 20 king’s horses could 
not uniock the 2 parts, von 
Guericke turned the stopcock with 
one finger and let in the air. In- 
stantly the 2 parts fell apart.— 
Pegmatites, hm, Golding-Keen Co, 
Keene, N H. 


r A Thought For Spring 1 
| To plough is to pray—to plant 
| is to prophesy, and the harvest 
| answers and fulfills. — Ros’r 
| 
l 
' 


GREEN INGERSOLL, Country | 


Gentleman. 26 | 


VIEWPOINT—27 

The orchestra was playing one 
of those dreary, tuneless sym- 
phonies that sounds as if every 
instrument was running practice 
scales and repeating them end- 
lessly. The little boy near us 
voiced the feeling of a good share 
of the audience by saying, “Mom- 
my, why don’t they play something 
you can sing?” 

At the intermission, a better than 
average amateur violinist turned 
to our companion and said, “I’ve 
heard that Bach number at least 
50 times and it has more depth and 
meaning every time.” 

There is something good in 
everything for those who are in 
tune—KVP Philosopher. 


WISDOM—28 


The late Henry Ford told of a 
farmer who gave each of his sons 
a jacknife to see what he would 
do with it. To a son who used his 
knife wisely, he gave a calf. If 
the calf were used wisely, the son 
rec’d a horse. If he took proper 
care of the horse, the father gave 
that son a farm with implements 
and stock. 

This farmer simply wanted to 
know what use his sons would 
make of what he gave them. He 
knew that a farm could be wasted 
and dissipated as easily as a horse, 
a calf or a knife, and he would let 
the knife lst indicate what a son 
might possibly do with the farm. 
—Arkansas Baptist. 
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“I have seen the stars” 

The Wayward Bus (Viking, $2.75) is the 1st full-length novel Jonn 
STEINBECK has written in 8 yrs. It is in some degree reminiscent of Tortil- 
la Flat and Of Mice and Men. Between the lines, readers will make their 
own allegorical applications of the almost-plotless story. But regardless 
of what symbolism they may find, the lines themselves will yield a re- 
warding measure of satisfaction. For here is the creative Steinbeck in. 


the mood that marked his early efforts. 
bus driver, Juan Chicoy, reminiscing. 


“Are you a Mexican citizen?” 
Mr Pritchard asked. 

“I guess so,” said Juan. “I never 
did anything about it.” 

“It’s a good idea to take out your 
lst papers,” said Mr Pritchard. 

“It doesn’t make any difference 
to the gov’t,” said Juan. “They can 
tax me and draft me.” 

“It’s still a pretty good idea,” 
said Mr Pritchard. 

“My country,” Juan said, “even if 
I don’t live there, it is in my heart.” 
He laughed inside at this, but Mil- 
dred did not laugh. 


“I remember things,” said Juan. 
“In the square of my town there 
were public letter-writers who did 
all the business for the people 
who couldn’t read or write. They 
were good men. They had to be. 
The country people would know if 
they weren’t. They know many 
things, those people of the hills. 
And I remember one morning when 
I was a little boy I was sitting on 
a bench. There was a fiesta in 
this town in honor of a saint. The 
church was full of flowers and 
there were candy. stands and a 
ferris-wheel and a little merry-go- 
round. And all night the people 
shot off sky-rockets to the saint. 

“In the park an Indian came to 
the letter-writer and said, ‘I want 
you to write a letter to my patron. 
I will tell you what to say and you 
will .put it in good and beautiful 
form so he will not find me dis- 
courteous.’ 

“Ts it a long letter?’ the man 
asked. 

“*T don’t know,’ said the Indian. 

“*That will be one peso,’ said 
the man. 

“And the little Indian paid him 
and said, ‘I want you to say to 
my patron that I cannot go back 
to my town and my fields for I 
have seen great beauty and I must 
stay behind. Tell him I am sorry 
and I do not wish to give him pain, 
nor my friends, either, but I could 
not go back. I am different and 
my friends would not know me. I 
would be unhappy in the field and 
restless. And because I would be 
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Our excerpt finds the Mexican 


different my friends would reject 
me and hate me. I have seen the 
stars. Tell him that. And tell him 
to give my chair to my friend 
brother and my pig with the 2 
little ones to the old woman who 
sat with me in fever. My pots to 
my brother-in-law, and tell the 
patron to go with God, with love- 
liness. Tell him that.’” 

Juan paused and saw that Mil- 
dred’s lips were open a little, and 
he saw that she was taking his 
story as an allegory for herself. 

“What had happened to him?” 

“Why, he had seen the merry-go- 
round,” said Juan. “He couldn’t 
leave it. He slept beside it, and 
pretty soon his money was gone 
and he was starving, and then the 
owner let him turn the crank that 
ran the merry-go-round and fed 
him. He couldn’t ever leave. He 
loved the merry-go-round. Maybe 
he’s still there.” Juan had become 
foreign in the telling. A trifie of 
accent had come into his speech. 

Mildred sighed deeply. Mr 
Pritchard said, “Let me get this 
straight. He gave away his land 
and all of his property and he 
never went home because he saw a 
merry-go-round?” 

“He didn’t even own his land,” 
said Juan. “Little Indians never 
own their land. But he gave away 
everything else he had.” 

Mildred glared at her father. 
This was one of the times when 
she found him stupid to the point 
of nausea. Why couldn’t he see 
the beauty in this story? Her eyes 
went back to Juan to tell him 
silently that she understood... 

Her father was saying in his 
slow and, to Mildred, maddening 
way, “I can understand how he 
would think it was fine if he had 
never seen a merry-go-round be- 
fore, but you get used to anything. 
A man would get used to a palace 
in a few days and then he’d want 
something else.” 

“It’s just a story,” Mildred said 
with so much fierceness that her 
father turned surprised eyes on 
her. 











GEMS FROM 


Of Avarice 


Davip HUME 

David Hume, Scottish historian 
and philosopher, was born 236 yrs 
ago this mo in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. He was trained for the law 
but having a strong propensity to 
literature and philosophy, he de- 
voted himself to such intense study 
that his health was injured. 

Most celebrated for his philoso- 
phical works, Hume also wrote an 
8-vol History of England and many 
treatises and essays on politics, 
economics, ethics and esthetics. 

The best excuse that can be 
made for avarice is that it gener- 
ally prevails in old men, or in men 
of cold tempers, where all the other 
affections are extinct...At the 
same time, it seems very extra- 
ordinary that so frosty, spiritless 
a passion should be able to carry 
us further than all the warmth of 
youth and pleasure ... When the 
temper is warm and full of vigour, 
it naturally shoots out more ways 
than one, and produces inferior 
passions to counterbalance, in some 
degree, its predominant inclination. 
It is impossible for a person of 
that temper, however bent on any 
pursuit, to be deprived of all sense 
of shame, or all regard to senti- 
ments of mankind. His friends 
must have some influence over 
him; and other considerations are 
apt to have their weight. All this 
serves to restrain him within some 
bounds. But it is no wonder that 
the avaricious man, being, from 
the coldness of his temper, without 
regard to reputation, to friendship, 
or to pleasure, should be carried 
so far by his prevailing inclination. 

Accordingly, we find no vice so 
irreclaimable as avarice; and tho 
there scarcely has been a moralist 
or philosopher, from the beginning 
of the world to this day, who has 
not levelled a stroke at it, we hard- 
ly find a single instance of any 
person’s being cured of it. 


















































A lady having lunch at the house 
of a friend praised a sauce that 
was served, and was afterward 
given permission to ask the cook 
for the recipe. The cook said she 
didn’t really have any recipe—just 
worked things out as she went 
along; the usual ingredients, tho, 
were butter, flour, lemon juice, a 
few shakes of paprika, and water. 
The lady wanted to know how 
much water. 

“Oh, about a mouthful.”—New 
Yorker. 


“ ” 


Seems a Russian flyer came to 
America on a very special mission. 
When he ret’d he told a friend 
about the wonders of the country 
and about its hospitable people. 

“Tovarich,” he said, “Americans 
are the most generous people in the 
world. You drive around in a lim- 
ousine—free! You eat in the best 
restaurants — free! You get all 
kinds of beautiful clothes—free! 


You live in a beautiful ap’t—free!” 
“Boris,” said his friend, “all this 
happened to you?” 
“Oh, no,” he exclaimed, “not to 
To my sister!”—Esquire. 


me! 





OF THE WEEK 


GARDENING: Man’s effort to im- 
prove his lot.—Trep Taytor & LEON- 
ARD L Levinson, Cosmopolitan. 


“ ” 


A communist is a fellow who has 
given up all hope of becoming a 
capitalist. — Powerfar, hm, Elliott 
Co, Jeannette, Pa. 


“ ” 


ANTHOLOGIST: A person who likes 
to spend a quiet evening at home 
raiding a good book.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


“ ” 


Basies: Just a bunch of newly- 
wets.—Rop MAc.Lean, Magazine Di- 
gest. 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
B CaRROLL REECE 
GOP Chairman 


In one of my Ist cases after hav- 
ing been admitted to the Tennes- 
see Bar, I represented a _ share- 
cropper’s widow in a suit against 
an insurance co. 

The defense was ably represented 
by 2 dapper city att’ys who worked 
in shifts. They put on an im- 
pressive show. 

I was well satisfied with the way 
things were going when court re- 
cessed for lunch. So, I was shocked 
when my client insisted on getting 
another lawyer to help me. 

“I'm doing all right,” I pro- 
tested. “Why do you want another 
lawyer?” 

“Well, I been watchin’ them in- 
surance lawyers,” the woman said. 
“When one of ’em is up speakin’, 
the other’n is sittin’ there thinkin’. 
And when you're speakin’, they 
ain’t nobody thinkin’.” — Bart 
Hopces, syndicated col. 


After a lengthy Sunday School 
lesson on biblical principles, the 
teacher asked one of the students: 
“Bill, if a boy came up and hit you, 
would you turn upon him the other 
cheek?” 

Bill hesitated: “Well, I don’t 
know. How big a boy are you talk- 
ing about?”—Townsend Nat'l Wkly. 


“ ” 


Frank Loughran, on NBC’s staff 
for many yrs, tells of the- time he 
was working on an “Ellery Queen” 
program. The program req’d 2 
sound-effects men, as there was a 
good bit of recorded stuff in ad- 
dition to manual. It was a good 
thing, too, for Frank somehow 
managed to slam a car door on 
his thumb during the broadcast 
and had to wait there with the 
door shut, while his colleague car- 
ried on, operating the sound track 
and playing the record of a car 
pulling away. Not until the sound 





mike was “dead” could Frank open 
the door and release his wounded 
digit—Bmt Lazar, Open Road for 
Boys. 

In Washington, an _ attractive 
young Gov’t worker made a prac- 
tice of coming in about 5 min late 
every day. Repeated warnings by 
her superior had no effect. Finally, 
in exasperation, he announced: 
“Miss Brown, I am tired of talking 
about your tardiness. I am there- 
fore suspending you for one day 
without pay. When would you like 
to take the day?” 

“Well, if it’s all right with you,” 
she repl’d instantly, “I’d like to 
use it up being late.”—Classmate. 

At the public library, a small 
boy presented a well-worn, dirty 
volume at the ret’n desk. The li- 
brarian glanced at the book, leaned 
forward to take in the size of the 
boy, and then remarked. “This is 
rather technical, isn’t it?” 

Planting his feet firmly on the 
floor, the boy, half defiant, half 
apologetic, said, “It was that way 
when I got it."—Commerce Maga- 
zine. 

The new maid had a habit of 
leaving the kitchen radio on from 
morning to night, so that her mis- 
tress was almost driven crazy .with 
the constant blaring of soap operas. 

Finally she gave orders that the 
radio was to be silenced, where- 
upon the maid gave notice. 

“I do not care to work,” she 
said with simple dignity, “in a 
home where there are no cultural 
influences.” — ELEANOR CLARAGE, 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


“ ” 


A lady approached an Edinburgh 
surgeon and asked him if he would 
perform an operation. 

“What for?” he inq’d. 

“Oh, anything you like. You see, 
I attend a lot of women’s afternoon 
parties and, never having had an 
operation, I simply can’t take part 
in the conversation.”—Kablegram. 
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WITHIN THE WEEK 


If the Average Citizen could 
digest durables his outlook for a 
comparatively early over-all re- 
duction in cost of living would be 
brighter than it presently is. 
What we are saying is that price 
reductions will be more emphati- 
cally apparent in the heavy-goods 
category — automobiles, washing 
machines, refrigerators, and the 
like. 

To be sure, these reductions 
will help the citizen’s pocketbook 
position, but they are not reflected 
in cost-of-living statistics. One 
reason to anticipate earlier action 
* in heavy goods is that fire is 
being centered there. Another is 
that mfgrs have priced themselves 
out of mass mkts, realize their 
precarious position, and are mak- 
ing desperate efforts to get in 
line. 

We are not inferring there will 
be no reduction in cost-of-living 
commodities, but indications are 
that such reductions will come 
slowly and trend will be uneven. 
There are obstacles. Actually, it’s 
a sort of Alice in Blunderland 
situation. On the one hand we 
find Gov’t trumpeting for lower 
prices, while simultaneously com- 
mitted to maintain present in- 
flationary level of farm products. 
When you reflect that more than 
2/3 of the rise in cost of living 
results from hiking of food prices, 
you can see the inconsistency of 
the Administration’s position. 

Well, there’s one bright spot: 
Shoe repairmen promise a sub- 


oe" cut in cost of half-soles. 


Thus our Average Citizen can 
more economically pursue his 
course in quest of the elusive 
lower price. 

LABOR LEGISLATION: You 
should not take too seriously the 
current talk of Congressmen, par- 
ticularly those utterances that 
find their way into public prints. 
Both factions are, in some degree 
talking for effect. There’s a good 
deal of sincere feeling amongst 
the majority that rank and file 
of labor has been ill advised by 
“tyrannical” leaders, that certain 
abuses cry out for correction, and 
that Republicans have made a 
mandate to apply regulatory 
measures. However, no one is 
losing sight of fact that Truman 
would certainly veto a stringent 
bill, and Senate would almost cer- 
tainly sustain his action. You can 
be fairly certain that final en- 
actment will be “neither drastic, 
oppressive nor punitive.” 

Present indication is that there 
will be some provisions permitting 
Gov’t to seek injunctions in those 
cases where strikes endanger 
public welfare. But in final dilu- 
tion, this may not have too much 
meaning. If proposal is carried 
out for 60-day injunction against 
such strikes, plus 15-day period 
to provide time for new strike 
vote and mediation, the result 
might be simply to postpone pe- 
riod of crisis, with all parties 
concerned growing more tense 
and intractable. Where will we 
be at the end of a month and a 
half of muddling? 


For yr ‘46 sale of Treasury 
savings bonds lagged behind 
redemptions. Trend has now 
been reversed and Mar is 3rd 
mo sales have exceeded cash- 
ins. In June Treasury Dep’t 
will launch “Bond -a-Mo” 
plan. Banks, on order of de- 
positor, will deduct specified 
am’t from his acc’t. Nearest 
Federal Reserve bank will 
mail out bonds...Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has just issued 
report on idleness due to 
Strikes in ‘46: 116 million 
man-days. This is 3 times °45 
total, which in itself was a 
record. In 10 cities—Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Houston, Los Angeles, New 
York, Phila, Pittsburgh and 
San Francisco—strike-resulting 
idleness exceeded 1 million 
man-days... Newest in install- 
ment plans is a vacation on 
tick. Dep’t stores are co- 
operating with transportation 
systems to provide packaged 
outings...WAA celebrated Ist 
anniversary 
with $16 
billion prop- 
erty sold, 
$13 billion 
to go. 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















Wate °** WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, speaking of 
U S need for military power: 
“Only with strength can we co- 


operate; with weakness we can 
only beg.” 1-Q 
Dep’t of Commerce: “Business 


is on the verge of a period of 
tense competition and businessmen 
should begin now to seek ways of 
reducing their costs and lowering 
their prices.” 2-Q 


LUCILLE SWEET, Rochester, N Y, 
23-yr-old blind woman amateur 
radio operator, tap dancer who 
works as machine operator for 
Kodak co: “A blind person should 
tackle anything he has the desire 
to do, whether or not it sounds 
possible. Once you really try, it’s 
surprising what you can accom- 
plish.” 3-Q 


Witson VAaNcE, literary editor, 
Hartford Courant: “Good books 
and worthwhile books are always 
being published. The thing is to 
separate them from the trash, 
second and third-rate books which 
are always being published in even 
larger quantity.” 4-Q 


Rep FranK J VAN Dyke, of Ore 
state legislature, offering wise 
counsel to revenue- minded state 
tax commission: “It is good public 
policy not to anticipate receipt of 
money from taxes which have to 
be voted on by the people.” 5-Q 

Henry C Haun, N Y, authority 
in small house design: “The pub- 
lic preference is still for traditional 
architectural design. I’d estimate 
that 90% of the people want con- 
ventional architecture.” 6-Q 


HARRIET KENNEDY, Tacoma, Wash, 
co-owner of large-scale scientific 
worm farm, discussing marketing 


activities: “We’ve thought of pre- 
paring Christmas gift boxes of 
worms Surely everyone can 


think of someone they’d like to give 
worms.” 7-Q 

C P (Sam) Rosrtnson, Salt Lake 
City, proprietor of goy’t-approved 
Gimmick’s School for Magic: “For 
a while a bunch of women began 
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coming in here to learn card tricks. 
There were so many of them, com- 
ing at different times, I began to 
wonder about it. Checked up and 
found they all belonged to a bridge 
club.” 8-Q 

GJon Mi, noted cameraman, 
MIT graduate, and author of 12 
published scientific papers, ex- 
plaining decision to give up scien- 
tific research for photography: “I 
abandoned research work not be- 
cause I lost any faith in science, 
but because I discovered that in 
one afternoon of working with 
a camera I made more than 
Westinghouse paid me for a whole 


yr. 9-Q 

Jack I Srrauss, N Y, pres Macy’s, 
the world’s largest dep’t store: 
“Ready-to-wear was much  over- 


priced this spring. The consumer 
refused to pay the prices and the 
losses taken by both mfr and re- 
tailer have been substantial.” 10-Q 

Gen’l Cart Spaatz, chief of AAF: 
“In the evolution of air power, as 
in the evolution of man, an un- 
stable world permits only the sur- 
vival of the fittest...Natl air 
defense is expensive, but the events 
which highlight the evolution of 
air power have convinced a great 
many thinking Americans that air 
power provides the greatest am’t 
of defense procurable for their tax 


dollar.” 11-Q 
“ ” 

Ros’t A MILLIKIN, quoted in 

Forbes: “War will disappear - like 


the dinosaur when changes in 
world conditions have destroyed its 
survival value.” 12-Q 

TuHos F McCartny, pres, Licensed 
Beverage Industries, Inc, ans’g 








Drys’ contention that prohibition is 
remedy for alcoholism: “You can’t 
cure Peter of his illness by treat- 
ing Paul who hasn’t got it.” 13-Q 

Henry A WALLACE, former Vice 
Pres of U S: “The 25 million 
Americans who voted for Roose- 
velt still live and work in America. 
Some of them refused to vote 
Democratic because they believed 
that the Democratic administration 
had stopped fighting for progress. 
They have not become Republicans. 
They are waiting for leadership 
today.” 14-Q 

A Y VisuHinsky, Soviet deputy 
foreign minister: “A treaty with- 
out reparations is the same thing 
as a man without a heart.” 15-Q 


“ ” 


Oklahoma City suburban news- 
paper filler: “There are many fish 
in the ocean. An exact count is 
not available.” 16-Q 

Bastz O’Connor, Pres Ga Warm 
Springs Foundation established by 
Roosevelt, describing late Pres as 
man who believed “that permanent 
world peace is possible’: “It was 
no abstract political ideology which 
dictated that belief. He lived in 
that spirit, that faith in the good- 
ness of humanity, every moment 
of his life.” 17-Q 

Russian barber, expressing annoy- 
ance with American correspondents 
who kibitzed during ear-lifting of 
colleague: “I can understand why 
you criticize American barbers. 
But I am a barber of the Soviet 
Union. I give good, honest hair- 
cuts.” (Quoted by N A N A.) 18-Q 

Rep Homer A Ramey, of Ohio, 
concluding facetious description of 
personal woes to House: “I wrote 
this speech myself, to which re- 
mark I presume the ghost writers’ 
union will stand up and declare, 
“We'll say you did!” 19-Q 

Rep Epw J Devitt, of Minn, pro- 
testing argument in House over 
granting a charter to District of 
Columbia: “We spent almost a 
full legislative day last mo decid- 
ing that the milk cows of the Mid- 
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west would not properly function 
if the citizens of the District of 


Columbia operated on daylight 
saving time.” 20-Q 
Gov Jas H Durr, of Pa: “The 


newspapers of America have been 
among the great inspirational pow- 
ers that have made possible this 
century of progress.” 21-Q 


“se ” 


Ft Smith, Ark Nat’l Guard re- 
ports to state adjutant general’s 
office, on armory’ construction 
work: “Work stopped here... be- 
cause the bricklayers got mad and 
left .their jobs, so the plasterers 
got mad because the bricklayers 
were mad, so there is no work go- 
ing on here in Ft Smith.” 22-Q 

o ” 

FREDERICK C LINCOLN, Washing- 
ton, D C, senior ornithologist for 
Fish and Wildlife Service, praising 
design for this yr’s $1 federal 
stamp for migratory - waterfowl 
hunters: “It’s a beauty. It will 
be the 3rd goose stamp in the 14 
yrs the series has been issued. The 
others have all been ducks.” 23-Q 


“ ” 


Sen StTyLtes Brinces, of N H: 
“Whether you like it or not, or 
believe it or not, much of the pres- 
sure for spending comes from these 
radicals thruout the country today 
because they know that financial 
instability undermines representa- 
tive gov’t and is top soil for com- 
munism.” 24-Q 

JOHN W SwNybDER, Sec’y of the 
Treasury, replying to queries about 
political aims of Pres Truman: 
“The Pres is busy being Pres. He 
is not running for office.” 25-Q 

Emit ScHraM, pres N Y Stock Ex- 
change: “If we don’t want con- 
trols or the havoc of extreme price 
deflation, we must learn to act 
voluntarily before price cutting is 
forced thru inability to sell.” 26-Q 

Patsy D’AcosTINo, N Y, pres 
Nat'l Ass’n of Retail Grocers, ad- 


vising Pres Truman of move to in- 
duce its 70,000 mbrs to work with 
suppliers to cut food prices to 
“reasonable levels”: “We fully 
realize that if prices cannot be 
brought within certain limits and 
in a short time, there will be op- 
erators who will price themselves 
out of business.” 27-Q 


LEE Mortimer, Hollywood colum- 
nist who recently made headlines 
in set-to with singer Franx Si- 
NATRA: “The only thing that worries 
me is that I'll go thru life known 
as the man Frank Sinatra was able 
to flatten.” 28-Q 


“ ” 


Rev WILL W Orr, Des Moines, Ia, 
pastor of Westminster United Pres- 
byterian Church, explaining re- 
quest for $600 pay cut instead of 
$900 yrly increase: “It’s not that 
our church is pressed for money, 
but it’s just time for salaries and 
prices to start going down and 
someone has to point the way.” 
(Congregation agreed not to in- 
crease his salary, but vetoed $600 
cut.) 29-Q 

Gen’l Geo C KENNEDY, Chief of 
Strategic Air Command, after an- 
nouncement of pending deliveries 
of new superbombers, etc. “With 
what we’ve got we could make a 
damn good showing.” 30-Q 

PecGy ANN GARNER, 15-yr-old 
film star, appraising multi-million- 
aire Lord ANTHONY FurRNEssS, 17, 
who has been showering her with 
att’ns since recent meeting: ‘“He’s 
all right, I suppose, but he’s bor- 
ing.” 31-Q 

FreD ALLEN, radio comedian: 
“The reason we can’t get Scotch 
whisky is that there’s no room in 
the boats. They’re .filled up with 
Jas Mason pictures.” 32-Q 

Mrs A E Casson, Hull, England, 
describing rationed beef brisket 
which, after 4 hr’s boiling, was 
dropped to floor and snapped up 


by dog: “He couldn’t even get his 
teeth into it.” (Mrs Casson mailed 
the offending roast to Prime Min- 
ister CLEMENT ATTLEE.) 33-Q 

ANN SHEPHERD, 15-yr-old daugh- 
ter ef Ass’t Military Attache Col 
and Mrs CHas SHEPHERD, Moscow, 
describing dance with Sec’y of 
State Gro C MARSHALL at U S en- 
listed men’s army wk party: “He 
was simply divine.” 34-Q 

CoRRINE ANDERSON, v-pres N Y 
casting agency and former chorus 
girl: “The reason so many chorus 
girls age young is that they have 
to spend so much time trying to 
keep out of traps.” 35-Q 

SaLLy Rawnp, strip-tease artist: 
“The police are trying to take all 
the fan out of life.” 36-Q 

JOHN Loper, film actor, defining 
‘curtsy’: “A woman puts one leg 
behind her and bends the other till 
it creaks.” 37-Q 

American Meat Institute report: 
“Pork loins, whence come chops 
and roasts, now are down at 
wholesale about 11¢ a lb from a mo 
ago at Chicago. A record produc- 
tion of beef last mo...has resulted 
in many price reductions to attrac- 
tive levels.” 38-Q 


Adm Jonas IncraM, comdr Atlan- 
tic fleet during war: “We’ve got 
to have a navy like a fire dep’t, 
ready for action on an instant’s 
notice.” 39-Q 

CaRL MARCHESE, Milwaukee race 
car owner, on current controversy 
over increased purse for 500 mi 
race at Indianapolis May 30: “If 
the track can show us that an in- 
crease is impossible, we'll listen. 
We'll race for what’s fair.” 40-Q 


“ ” 


Henry A WALLaAcE, former Vice 
Pres of U S: “It may cost little 
to divide the world, but to keep 
the world divided is beyond the re- 
sources of any nation.” 41-Q 


Lucy Hrirtte, Editor 
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MINING THE 
MAGAZINES 





Ford Expounds His Faith—S J 
Wootr, N Y Times Mag, 7-25-’43. 

(QuorTE originally prinied this ex- 
cerpt in its issue of Aug 9, ’43. It 
now takes added significance with 
the passing of one of America’s 
industrial pioneers.) 


“The world is getting better,” 
insists Mr Ford on the eve of 
his 80th birthday, “and I say this 
while a war is going on. Nothing 
happens that is not for the best. 
One of the eternal truths of this 
world is that there is always change 
and that this change is progress. 

“I am not afraid of the future, 
and I, unlike many others, do not 
fear economic upheaval when we 
have won the war. We shall need 
much. There will be more work 
to do than ever before...we shall 
enjoy greater production and 
greater consumption than ever be- 
fore. 

“The world will be a_ better 
place in which to live. It is better 
now than when I was a boy and 
it will continue to improve. But 
men must learn from their ex- 
periences and live for the future, 
not the past. Life is a series of 
experiences each one of which 
makes us bigger, even tho it some- 
times is hard to realize this.” 

Mr Ford is convinced that he is 
driven by some power stronger 
than himself. “Too many of us,” he 
says, “when we accomplish what 
we set out to do exclaim, ‘See what 
I have done!’ instead of ‘See 
where I have been led.’” 


This homely philosopher, born on 
a farm within 15 mi of Detroit, is 
neither awed nor dismayed by his 
four-score yrs. “On the eve of 
my birthday,” he concludes, “I 
can honestly tell you that I look 
on July 30 not as the completion 
of my 30th yr, but as the beginning 
of my 8lst. And a lot of work lies 
ahead of me.” 


AGE—Youth—1 

Wouldn’t it be terrible if we 
were born old and had to look for- 
ward to growing young and silly? 
—Nuggets. 


AIR AGE—2 

Byron Newton, !ater ass’t sec’y 
of the treasury, was specifically as- 
signed to the Wright Brothers’ 
Kitty Hawk story by the publisher 
of the N Y Herald. When New- 
ton conscientiously reported for 
several days running that the 
Wright machine was flying success- 
fully he was suspended for 6 wks 
without pay for “faking.” The dis- 
believing Cleveland Leader wired 
another correspondent: “Cut out 
wildcat stuff."—Hat Boyte, A P. 


CIVILIZATION—3 

The civilization we know, the 
kind of civilization in which men 
live as men and not as slaves, was 
invented in Greece, traveled to 
Rome, was blotted out there by 
the empire, went underground in 
the darkness of the Middle Ages, 
was rediscovered in England and 
migrated to the American Colonies. 
The home of civilization in Europe 
has been torn to pieces. The torch 
[st lighted in Athens is now in the 
hands of the American people. 
This is the most important politi- 
cal fact in our times—Winnipeg 
Free Press. 


CO-OPERATION—4 

“For Miss Beard, 
and Bobby.” 

The teacher read the words writ- 
ten on tablet paper wrapped around 
a large apple. Calling the boys up 
to thank them she inq’d how both 
of them happened to give her one 
apple. 

“Well, it was like this,” began 
Jimmy. “We was comin’ along to 
school. Bobby had the apple, and 
he started to bite it. I said, ‘Don’t 
eat that apple. Let’s take it to the 
teacher.’ You see, it was his apple, 
but my thought!” he ended trium- 
phantly—Leman S James, Tracks. 


from Jimmy 


CULTURE—5 

A N Y Univ anthropologist has 
made a list of the essential ele- 
ments in our western culture; that 
is, all the things that make us 
think, act, and even dress more or 
less alike. Among the items are the 
factory system, universal suffrage, 
banking and insurance, electric 















communication, the press, printing, 
transportation, art, modern sani- 
tation, systems of public safety,. 
mail service, radio, movies, the 
scientific storage and distribution 
of foods, and sports and athletics. 
An American community lacking 
any one of these elements, says the 
prof, suffers greatly—Natl Parent- 
Teacher. 


DISCRETION—6 


Discretion is a comb that experi- 
ence hands us after we have lost 
our hair. — Brit Starter, quoted in 
Milwaukee Jnl. 


DIVORCE—7 


It has almost’ reached the point 
where marriage is considered suf- 
ficient grounds for divorce. — 
Banking. 


DRINK—Drinking—8 

As a professional. author and 
playwright, I have found by experi- 
menting on myself that a single 
glass of wine reduces my self- 
criticism to such a degree that 
when writing “under the influence” 
I let several sentences pass as final 
where when sober I should let per- 
haps two. I find this out when the 
proofs come to be corrected and 
reconsidered ...I conclude that in 
literary work only teetotalers can 
produce the best and sanest of 
which they are capable. — GEO 
BERNARD SHAW, I N S. 


EDUCATION—9 

Getting education is like getting 
measles: You have to be where 
measles is. — ABRAHAM FLEXNER, 
quoted in Liberty. 


GOSSIP—10 

At the close of a talkative Ladies 
Aid session at which the ladies 
had over-indulged in gossiping 
comments about various mbrs of 
the community, a young woman 
who had attended for the list time 
proceeded to call the group the 


“Ladies Raid Society.” Nor would 
she stand correction. 
“Raid Society!” she exploded. 


“You have raided homes and good 
names and reputations plenty this 
afternoon. Good day!” 

The society at once underwent 
a radical change. —PuHiLie J CLEVE- 
LAND, Pulpit Digest. 
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HANDICAPS—Overcoming—11 
When a person alibis that he 
could have amounted to something 
if it had not been for his race, 
creed or religion, one should call 
att’n to Epitetus, the slave who 
lived in the ist century in Greece 
and became one of the world’s 
most profound scholars and philos- 
ophers. He should be reminded 
that Disraeli, the despised Jew, be- 
came Prime Minister of Great 
Britain; that Booker T Washing- 
ton, who was born in slavery in 
this country, became one of the 
nation’s greatest educators; and 
that another Negro slave, Geo 
Washington Carver, became one of 
the greatest scientists of his gen- 
eration. Lincoln, born of. illiterate 
parents in a mountain cabin in 
Ky, lived to be acclaimed one of the 
greatest statesmen of all time.— 
Putt Conitey, Cincinnati Enquirer. 


[---------------4 


They DO Say... 
| A Chicago furniture mart is 
| now offering bridge sets with 
| extra chair to accommodate kib- 
itzer . . . Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia, has announced new 
postgraduate course of training | 
for prospective college presi- 
dents! .... Ford Times reports | 
| one branch of Mennonite sect | 
has modernized to extent of con- | 
| 
| 


doning use of automobile pro- 

| vided it is black and has chro- 

| mium trim removed... United 
j Air Lines exec’s, after spot | 
| check in 11 cities, report nearly | 
| % of all air mail consists of | 
| social correspondence. Only at | 
| night does business correspond- | 
| ence take lead. Social letters | 
| constitute 76% before noon, 69% | 
| afternoon, 45% at night. Over- | 
all total: social air mail 65%, | 
I business correspondence 35% ! 
. . . Barney Ross thinks a cynic 
I is @ person who believes even 
| the Human Race is fixed. 
J 


INFLATION—12 

Any price is too high if it can 
be reduced.—Adv, Internat’l Har- 
vester Co. 

Today’s snappy comeback: “Too 
high. No buy. Good-bye.”—Ameri- 
can Lumberman & Bldg Products 
Merchandiser. ; 


IRONY—13 


An acquaintance in Ky once said, 
“If I ever become rich I will give 
every poor man in the country a 
farm.” 

When he actually became rich, 
it was because he had acquired the 
farms of all the poor people— 
MavuvdEe B. Maxey, Christian Home 
Life. 


LABOR—14 


An American visitor, interested 
in the labor situation (in Bermu- 
da), asked a colored mason who 
was building a wall if he ever 
worried about losing his job. The 
man chuckled and repl’d: “No, 
suh! When I starts worrying about 
mah job, I jest quits.".—RonaLtp J 
WiLiaMs, “Bermuda Is Peaceful,” 
Holiday, 4-’47. 


MARRIED LIFE—15 


Surly to bed and surly to rise 
gives matrimony a lot of black 
eyes. — S Omar BarRKER, American 
Legion Magazine. 


OBSTACLES—Overcoming—16 


A biologist tells how he watched 
an ant carrying a piece of straw 
which seemed a big burden for it. 
The ant came to a crack in the 
earth which was too wide for it to 
cross. It stood for a time, as tho 
pondering the situation, then put 
the straw across the crack and 
walked over upon it. 

What a lesson for us! The bur- 
den can become the bridge for 
progress.—War Cry. 


ORIGIN—“Worship”—17 


The word worship is a shortened 
form of the old word “worthship” 
which means showing God the 
worth he holds in your life—Par- 
eni’s Magazine. 


PATRIOTISM—18 


As a gen’l principle I should. put 
it that a man’s country is where 
the things he loves are most re- 
spected.—ALBERT J Nock, Memoirs 
of a Superfluous Man. 


PEACE—19 


The best way to preserve peace 
is to have more canned feuds.— 
P K TxHomasan, Pick-Up, United 
Parcel Service. 
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MEGAPHONE 








Religious institutions and chari- 
table organizations thruout the 
country are deeply concerned over 
the fate of some of their largest 
contributions during a period of 
business recession. 

The prospect would not be so 
bleak had the trend of giving to 
eleemosynary institutions been as- 
cendant during these recent pros- 
perous yrs. The fact is, however, 
that even with the aid of favoring 
tax provisions, our record for be- 
nevolence is nothing in which we 
can take pride. 

We have previously commented 
(QUOTE, Vol 12, No 12) on the re- 
port of the Golden Rule Founda- 
tion which disclosed that for the 
past quarter-century the rate of 
church offerings had decreased $1 
billion during latter half of the 
period in comparison to ist half. 
This despite increased church 
mbrship and doubled nat’l income. 
More significant to our present 
purpose is the fact that in the de- 
pression yr of 32 church support 
am’ted to 525% of nat’l income. 
In prosperous *45 it sank to a new 
low of 1.35%. 

Under present tax rulings an in- 
dividual may make deductions for 
charitable contributions up to 15% 
of total income. (A flippant observ- 
er has commented that if churches 
actually rec’d all of the sums thus 
claimed they’d have no further 
financial problems!) Naturally, as 
individual incomes decline this pro- 
vision becomes less alluring to ‘the 
taxpayer. A consideration that is 
giving some types of charities even 
more concern is provision that 
corp’ns may deduct up to 5% on 
taxable income for charity. How- 
ever, this deduction is not allowed 
if earnings result from tax credits 
carried over. This is ‘likely to be 
the situation if and when business 
volume recedes abruptly. 
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ACOUSTICS: 
developing method of treating walls 


Paint mfr’s are 
to absorb noise and clatter. First 
painted with adhesive coating of 
varnish, lacquer or enamel, walls 
are then covered with short fibers 
of wool, cotton, or rayon to make 
thick, suede-like surface in any 
color. Walls not only absorb sound 


but are also decorative. (Nat'l 
Parent-Teacher) 
ADVERTISING: “Shadow box” 


signs are made luminous by in- 
visible rays (sometimes called black 
light) focused on fluorescent paint. 
Black light brings detail and color 
to life with all appearance of 3rd 
dimension. Designed ffor retail 
counter displays by Art Radebaugh, 
New Center Studios, Inc, Detroit. 
(Newsweek) 


“ ” 


AUTOMOBILES: Something for 
drivers whose automobiles _ stall 
when they stop for lights is a 
thermostatic throttle which auto- 
matically adjusts fuel flow to en- 
gine to keep it idling when cold. 
(Everybody’s Wkly) 

INVENTIONS: Wheeled suitcase 
can be rolled instead of carried. 
Two small wheels, attached on one 
end near the bottom when case is 
standing in ordinary position, touch 
the floor when suitcase is tilted by 
means of extensible handle on the 


top near the other end. (Science 
Service) 
MEDICAL AIDS: Moist heat 


pad for headaches, muscle pains, 
known as sinus pack, provides 10- 
hr supply of moisture in its cov- 
ering of cellulose mat’l. (Detroit 
Free Press) 


“ ” 


TEXTILES: A new type of cloth 
has been fabricated which “remem- 
bers” the way it originally was 
pressed. No matter how wrinkled 
or crushed it becomes, the plastic- 
treated fabric will ret’n to its 
original creases. (Everybody’s Wkly) 


PERSPECTIVE—20 

A traveler fished up from the 
sea some bits of a substance that 
looked innocent and _ interesting. 
Some of it was sent to a museum, 
and was there found to be a deadly 
explosive used during the war. A 
message was sent out to any who 
might have kept some pieces in 
their cabins to fling them over- 
board at once. One can imagine the 
new eyes with which these objects 
would be looked at, and the haste 
to be rid of them. 

We are sometimes told the world 
needs moral disarmament. It needs 
to get rid of the deadly explosive 
from the heart—the hate, the pride, 
and the prejudice that break out 
in war—Jas Rew, Making Friends 
With Life. (Abingdon-Cokesbury) 


PHILOSOPHY—21 

After listening intently to a long 
philosophical conversation between 
2 learned men, an old scrubwoman 
scratched her head and said, “I 
can’t understand what those words 
mean, but all you said is, it’s dan- 
gerous to live and it ain’t safe to 
die."—N C Churchman. 


RACE—Co-operation—22 


One night recently in Sioux City, 
a doctor was examining a Jewish 
girl and suspected infantile paral- 
ysis. He telephoned a Roman 
Catholic woman active in polio 
work, and she called a cab and 
drove around town until she located 
an excellent Negro physiotherapist. 
Next day she was at the stock 
yards and a worker with a thick 
Russian accent told her: “Lady, 
it’s a great country we live in. 
Where else in the world would a 
Catholic get out of bed in the 
middle of the night and go get a 
colored person to take care of a 
sick Jew?”—GorRDON GAMMACK, Des 
Moines Register. 


SPEECH—Speaking—23 

Lowell Thomas quoted his fa- 
ther’s definition of a good public 
speaker: “Somebody who knows 
how to make more than one friend 
at a time.”—Milwaukee Jnl. 


STRATEG Y—24 

The mgr of a Cleveland neighbor- 
hood movie house, has solved the 
problem of clearing his theater of 
youngsters on matinees to keep 
them from seeing the features over 


and over—at one sitting. After the 
first showing of Lassie, Come Home, 
he flashed this “still” on the screen: 

“All children who leave the 
theater now will be given a pkg 
of chewing gum at the door.” 

He had 500 empty seats within 5 
min’s.—U P Dispatch. 


SUCCESS—25 

The Carnegie Inst, analyzing the 
records of 10,000 workers found 
15% of success due to technical 
training and 85% to these qualities 
of personality: observation, thor- 
oughness, creative imagination, de- 
cision, adaptability, leadership, or- 
ganizing ability, expression, knowl- 
edge of job and human relations. 
—Alexander Animator. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—26 
Teachers are not just people 
earning a living; they are the 
architects of our future in a land 
of freedom of opportunity—Ivey 
F Lewis, Madison Quarterly. 


Food for Thought 


| 
| 
The American distributors of | 
the Italian Film, The Open | 
City, sent a stack of rave | 
clippings and awards won by 
the picture over here to the | 
Italian producers. Several wks | 
went by and then came the | 
reply: “Those notices were all ! 
very nice. But it would have | 
| 
| 
| 


ee 


been wonderful had you sent 
| loaves of bread, instead.” (Lov- 
| ELLA PaRSONS) 27 


TRUTH—28 

Truth is not the exclusive prop- 
erty of any one person. Nor is 
a truth expressible in only one set 
of words or one manner of deliv- 
ery. That man who is so sure he 
is right that he dares blurt out 
his thoughts rough-shod needs 
Pope’s reminder that “Blunt truths 
do more mischief than nice false- 
hoods do.” Whoever has right and 
truth on his side has ample reason 
to be gracious and tactful in his 
words and manner. The possession 
of truth should make a man care- 
ful that he does it no violence— 
C W Mears, Toastmaster. 


VALUE—29 

Whatever you think you are is 
the exact price that the other fel- 
low will pay.—-Silent Partner. 
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“Don’t it beat hell? He’s a Christian!” 


Whatever you may say of Henry Agard Wallace—and a great deal 
is being said these days—RussELL Lorp, in his large-canvas biography, 
The Wallaces of Iowa (Houghton, Mifflin, $5) makes one thing clear: the 
former vice pres and cabinet mbr comes honestly by his heritage. His 


father and grandfather before him 


were non-conformists. The middle 


west breeds men of strong beliefs, and imbues them with the courage of 
their convictions. What any of us thinks of Henry Wallace is not pres- 
ently as important as is our effort to understand the man and his actions. 
Toward this end, perhaps we may gain something by turning to Mr Lord’s 


recollections of the Wallace of early 


Behind his main desk there in 


_the Sec’y’s office he had bookcases 


and a large add’l table overflowing 
with books, pamphlets, clippings 
about gov’t, genetics, anthropology, 
hog and steel prices, history, the 
weather, and philosophy. From 
the office walls he removed all pre- 
vious decorations and _ replaced 
them with (1) a cartoon by Jay N 
Darling (“Ding” of Des Moines) 
celebrating the solid plowboy quali- 
ties of the 1st Sec’y Wallace; (2) 
a boldly colored work by an un- 
signed native American artist, 
showing a pioneer missionary strid- 
ing forth, the Bible in his hand; 
(3) an American Indian—done in 
crude symbols in clay—glorifying 
the place of tall corn in an ad- 
vanced rural civilization, the Ma- 
yan; (4) an old portrait of Sec’y 
Harry officially painted when his 
father was in the same chair. 

There were many tales of the 
unaffected simplicity with which 
the new Sec’y entered upon public 
office. He was delightfully green. 
Instead of pushing the buttons on 
his desk he would stick his cowlick 
out of the door and call to Apple- 
by, “Can you spare a minute, 
Paul?” He would duck out of the 
big limousine loaned to him by the 
taxpayers, dismiss the chauffeur 
and climb into the $600 car of any 
acquaintance who came driving by. 
He played tennis once a wk on a 
public course. The ist time out his 
new shoes hurt him, so he took 
them off, played barefoot and 
walked back from the official lim- 
ousine to his upstairs office, the 
guards saluting him as he ambled 
back to work with his shoes in his 
hand. 

Wallace’s attempts to sidestep 
the trappings with which Fate had 
fitted him came, of course, to noth- 
ing. He soon wore a high hat 
when the occasion demanded, as if 
he did not know he had it on. In 
the office he pressed bells, com- 
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manded, and said, “Sec’y Wallace 
calling.” At conferences he no 
longer slid off to one side of his 
big desk, as if maybe it looked a 
little too pushing to sit in com- 
manding position at the middle. 
He sat in the middle now, when 
the conference or call was official, 
and spoke with authority. But he 
still did not like to act important. 
And he uttered a mild complaint 
about state dinners: “Because, by 
protocol, the seating is ranked, you 
never get to meet any new folks.” 

The Sec’y seldom gave outward 
evidence of anger or agitation. One 
learned, tho, in working with him 
under pressure, to watch for the 
stiffening of the muscles in the 
corners of his eyes. His eyes in 
themselves at times give striking 
evidence of what he is thinking. 
He can look into people and see 
with an awful clarity what they 
are after. What he sees sometimes 
saddens him. I recall one among 
many highly-skilled legal contend- 
ers. He came representing a great 
food-dealing concern. He put up a 
most skillful argument. The de- 
cision he wished would have made 
him and his associates literally mil- 
lions of dollars. Wallace stood up 
quietly and spoke softly just one 
word—“No.” The lawyer persisted. 
Wallace raised one hand slightly, 
staying the pleading. Then with 
the other hand supporting him on 
the desk, and his head bent wea- 
rily forward, Wallace said, “Unless 
we learn to treat each other fairly, 
this country is going to smash.” 
He was rather an awesome man 
to work for at times, but always 
perfectly natural, friendly, and 
charming, not in the least self- 
righteous. The evening after this 
particular occasion I remarked on 
these qualities to Paul Porter, who 
had a typewriter next to mine. 
“Yes,” said Paul, “I never saw any- 
thing like it. Don’t it beat hell? 
He’s a Christian!” 











Arbor Day 


April 22nd marks the 115th anniv 
of the birth of J STERLING MorTON, 
founder of Arbor Day. The Ist 
Arbor Day was celebrated in Ne- 
braska in April, 1872, the result of 
a resolution introduced to the 
State Legislature by Mr Morton, 
then a mbr of the State Board of 
Agriculture. More than a million 
trees were planted on that day. 

The idea spread rapidly and to- 
day, altho a legal holiday in only 
6 states, Arbor Day is observed in 
every state either by proclamation 
of the Gov or the Board of Educa- 
tion. Celebration dates range from 
Jan, in Louisiana, to Dec, in Geor- 
gia, but springtime is the most 
common time of observance. 

This brief is from Spanish Sun- 
shine, by ELEANOR ELSNER who 
found the lines posted on a tree 
in a park in Seville, Spain and 
translated them in the form pre- 
sented below. The original author 
is unknown. 


Ye who pass by and would raise 
your hand against me, 

Hearken ere you harm me! 

I am the heat of your hearth on 
the cold winter nights, 

The friendly shade screening you 
from the summer sun. 

My fruits are refreshing drafts, 

Quenching your thirst as you jour- 
ney on. 

I am the beam that holds your 
house, 

The board of your table, 

The bed on which you lie, 

And the timber that builds your 
boat. 

I am the handle of your hoe, 

The door of your homestead, 

The wood of your cradle, 

And the shell of your coffin. 

I am the bread of kindness, and 
the flower of beauty. 

Ye who pass by, listen to my pray- 
er: harm me not. 


















































After a few words, mostly spoken 
by the young wife, her husband 
sprang to his feet. 

“You’ve gone too far!” he ex- 
claimed angrily. “This is our last 
quarrel. I’m going right out of 
your life.” 

“Oh, Henry darling, where are 
you going?” she cried. 

“Where I'll never trouble you 
again,” he repl’d, as he started to 
open the door. “I'll find a place 
where wild adventure will wipe out 
the memories of this moment—ver- 
‘haps in the jungle—or on the 
stormy seas...” 

As he spoke he opened the door, 
then closed it again, and turned 
sternly to his wife. “It’s lucky for 
you it’s raining,” he said.—Finan- 
cial Post. 


“ ” 


A mother was reading aloud to 
her young daughter and came 
across the phrase “blood, sweat, and 
tears.” 

“You know where that quotation 
comes from, don’t you?” she asked. 

“Oh, sure,” the little girl said. 
“From the marriage rites.”—ELEAN- 
or CLaRaGeE, Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 





OF THE WEEK 


Fap: Something that goes in one 
era and out the other. — BUSTER 
RotumMan, American Legion Maga- 
zine. 


A hobby is an endless am’t of 
hard work that you would be 
ashamed to do for a living.—GmrL- 
BERT Norwoop, This Wk. 


“ 


Love: An island of emotions en- 


tirely surrounded by expenses.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
THe SoutuH: A place where a 


stranger who has money is sus- 
pected of being a Republican.— 
Banking. 











I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
W F Topp 
Tyler, Tex 


A co-worker of mine reported 
on this highway accident re- 
cently involving an auto from 
out of state and a local farm- 
er’s car. Driving along in front 
of the out-of-stater, it seemed 
the Texan had pulled over to 
the right, reduced speed, then 
turned directly in front of the 
following car, causing a rather 
nasty collision. 

When the Texan became 
noisy about the damage to his 
car, the tourist politely re- 
minded him that slowing and 
pulling to the right did not in- 
dicate a left turn. “Further- 
more,” he said, “I didn’t see 
you give any hand signal.” 

“Signal, hell!” shouted the 
farmer, pointing up the dirt 
road into which he had tried 
to turn. “Everybody knows I 
live right up there!”—True. 


During a recent N Y visit, the 
great British architect, Sir Edw 
Lutyens inspected the spectacular 
Wrigley sign on Broadway in com- 
pany with chewing gum exec. The 
Wrigley man kept up a running 
line of chatter. “It’s the largest 
sign in the world,” he said, and 
gave dimensions. 

Sir Edw nodded. 

“It has the largest automatic 
switchboard in the world, too,” he 
added. 

“No doubt,” Sir Edw said. 

The Wrigley man felt that Sir 
Edw wasn’t getting the point, so he 
edged closer to the rail, turned on 
the pressure, regaling Sir Edw with 
all sorts of detailed statistics about 
the sign’s vast weight, candle 
power, etc. 

“To be sure,” Sir Edw said, “it’s 
very nice. But don’t you think it’s 
a bit obtrusive?”—Tide. 


@OOD sTORIES | ® 


YOU CAN USE 





During the war Louis Mount- 
batten conducted an _ inspection 
tour of his command, the China- 
Burma-India theater. At one of 
the outposts he stopped to talk to 
a colored soldier. 

“Are you Indo-Chinese?” 
Lord Louis. 

“No, suh,” the GI repl’d. “Ah’s 
outdo’ Alabaman.” — STANLEY G 
GRAYOVSKI, American Legion Maga- 
zine. 


asked 


“ ” 


When Dana Andrews was in N Y 
for the premiere of Sam’l Gold- 
wyn’s The Best Yrs of Our Lives, 
he was introduced to Andrei 
Gromygo, Russian ambassador to 
the UN Security Council. 

“Your face seems familiar,” the 
Soviet statesman remarked. “Have- 
n’t I met you somewhere before?” 

Dana explained that he was a 
motion picture actor and that prob- 
ably Mr Gromyko had seen him on 


the screen—perhaps in Laura. 
Gromyko shook his head. 
“Canyon Passage?” No. 
“A Walk in the Sun?” No. 
“Purple Heart? Fallen Angel? 


State Fair?” No. No. No. 

Then Dana had an inspiration. 
“Maybe you saw North Star,” he 
said. Immediately Gromyko’s face 
lit up with recognition. 

“Of course!” he exclaimed. “You 
were the brave Soviet airman who 
died to defend his country. I am 
happy to meet you, comrade.”— 
Samuel Goldwyn press release. 


“ ” 


Rossini, the Italian composer, 
while visiting in France, learned 
that a group of wealthy admirers 
planned to have a statue erected in 
his honor. 

“How much will it cost?” inq’d 
the composer. 

“Ten million francs,” he was told. 

Poverty - stricken at the time, 
Rossini chuckled: “How extrava- 
gant. For 5 million I'll stand on 
the pedestal myself.”—PauL FLow- 
ERS, Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
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